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minds. But by the early decades of the nineteenth
century upper middle class minds were somewhat
less ignorant and uncritical. The results of the
industrial revolution had given prestige to science
and the scientific method. The romantic movement
had caused men to look upon nature and the out-
ward world not with fear and suspicion, but with
interest and sympathy. Scientific theories were
being propounded, scientific discoveries were being
made, in every field of investigation. At the open-
ing of the nineteenth century Treviranus in Ger-
many and Lamarck in France set forth " the idea
that from forms of life organically simple had
arisen all higher organizations by gradual develop-
ment."1 It began to appear that the animal king-
dom was not a settled hierarchy but an order vast
and uncertain, subject to laws of endless change.
In 1830 Sir Charles Lyell published his Principles
of Geology, summing up recent geological study,
and proving that the earth was of great age, that
mountains, valleys, and the major features of
topography, far from being eternal and immutable,
were as shifting as the sea sands, building and un-
building themselves incessantly according to natural
laws. In 1859 Charles Darwin brought forth his
Origin of Species. In that book he not only produced
a great body of evidence to prove the fact of evolu-
tion, but offered in the natural selection theory
what appeared to be the fundamental law of the
animate world. The book was received first with
ridicule, then with alarm, and finally with every
variety of dismay and enthusiasm. The discoveries,
so contrary to common religious belief, of Galileo,
Copernicus, and Newton were brought before the